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gratification of the passional or the appetitive, soul, but in that of 
the intellective. Only when life and life's situations are made rea- 
sonable to men is justice done. 

Finally, if to what I have had to say it should be objected that I 
have added little to Plato's idea of justice, I would only reply that 
there is little to add. 

H. B. Alexander. 

University op Nebraska. 



THE AVERSION TO ANOMALIES 

IN a study I recently made of ceremonial as an expression of re- 
luctance to meet change, on the one hand, and of impatience to 
get through with it, on the other, I was much impressed by the aver- 
sion shown by primitive peoples to those in their midst not readily 
classified. It is an analogous feeling, I take it, to that we ourselves 
entertain about persons of an uncertain age, of an equivocal sex 
aspect or character, persons whose family is unknown, or whose 
social position is doubtful. Unlabeled, unclassified, we find our ac- 
quaintances discomfiting. It is this very discomfiture which finds 
in more primitive circles collective expression. In them anomalies 
are shunned or segregated or disqualified. From this point of view 
I would like to review certain well-known primitive attitudes. 

First, the attitude towards the uninitiated male. The time comes 
to almost every savage boy to be made a man and a member of his 
tribe, to be initiated. But there have been exceptions to this tribal 
order — perhaps the boy has been unable to pass the necessary ordeal, 
perhaps his family could not afford the expense. Whatever the 
reason for the irregularity, as uninitiated the youth or man is for 
the rest of his life more or less of an outcast. From the religious 
and political life of his group he is excluded. Sometimes no girl 
will marry him. Among the Bondeis of East Africa, his offspring 
are killed. Generally, whatever the age of the uninitiated, he is 
called or accounted a child. With the children and the women he 
may even have to spend his time. And he is ever a butt for the jeers 
and insults of the men to whom his lack of standing, his anomalous 
position, is hateful and despicable. 

"You are a woman" is the taunt, it is said, that drives many a 
native youth in the Transvaal into the circumcision lodge. And 
when the Iroquois wished to degrade the Delawares for breaking a 
treaty they put them into women's skirts. 1 This feeling, the feeling 

i Times and standards change. One hears no threat of dressing up the 
German war lords as women. Perhaps the English feminists would object. 
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that if a boy has not been made a man or a man has not manifested 
masculine traits he must be classified with the women, expresses 
itself very plainly in that notorious, but little understood institution, 
the "men-women" of some of the American Indian tribes. Take 
the Omahas, for example. Unless an Omaha lad is on his guard at 
the puberty fast, the Moon Being may trick him in the ceremonial 
into grasping the pack strap instead of the bow and arrows, and then 
the youth will talk and work and dress like a woman. Among us it 
is women who forget themselves who have been expected to change 
their habits, to dress like men. "Why don't you wear pants?" 
was the common nineteenth-century thrust in the United States 
against the woman thought to be unsexing herself. Out of one sex, 
should she not be forced into the other ? A girl not quite a girl was 
a tomboy, mannish, or, in milder times, a bachelor-maid. 

Derision or abuse was bestowed in the nineteenth century not 
only upon anomalies of sex, but upon anomalies in the relation of 
sex to sex. Unmarried at the age customary for marriage, a woman 
became an old maid, a discredited and discarded female, in the 
words and capitals of an earlier time, "the most Calamitous Crea- 
ture in Nature." 

The notoriety of the old maid was peculiar to the past century 
because in it she was so strikingly on the increase and because she 
had begun to struggle against the status made for her. In more 
primitive cultures she is a far rarer creature and she is altogether 
passive. Incident or expressions betraying contempt for her or dis- 
satisfaction with her are therefore rare. I have assembled a few. 
Among the Blackfeet it was a good practical joke for the young men 
to lasso and overturn at night the tipi of an elderly spinster. Her 
tipi jerked away, she would be left sitting frightened and embar- 
rassed by her exposure to public view. "When a woman does not 
wed a husband," held the Parsee, "it amounts to a sin worthy of 
death." That a girl who does not mate at nubility actually will die, 
is an East Central African belief. Such beliefs undoubtedly betray 
an aversion to celibacy. There are other ways, too, in which the 
social pressure to ensure marriage at an early age may operate. For 
example, the Hindu maiden whose father did not marry her off at 
nubility was told to wait three years and then choose a bridegroom 
for herself, an allowance of feminine independence so inconsistent 
with Hindu custom in general that it can be explained only as the 
compulsion of a great necessity. 

What was this necessity ? The cult of ancestors ? But a Hindu 
girl did not marry for the sake of her ancestors or of her own ghost. 
The allegiance of her offspring was to their father and his ancestors. 
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It is more likely that the disrepute the Hindu man incurred by 
celibacy was due to the feeling that he had neglected his ancestral 
duties. And yet even in his case and far more in the girl's the pres- 
sure towards marriage may have been due to the general desire of 
the elders to see young people "settled," the same desire, I take it, 
that led Hebrews (long after they ceased worshiping their an- 
cestors) to banish in disgrace the youth who did not marry when at 
twenty he was "numbered." And just so is it a "shame" to parents 
in the Banks' Islands to have their son unmarried. They even trap 
him into the ceremonial qualifying him to marry. Indeed young 
men as well as young women are in many a community made to 
marry. The anomaly of celibacy is too distasteful to be tolerated. 
Unprecluded, in men as in women celibacy may be ridiculed or even 
more drastically penalized. In the Islands of Torres Straits when a 
young man's beard becomes heavy, to escape ridicule he had to marry. 
In Corea, a bachelor, whatever his age, is treated as a child. To go 
to "parties," to have the right to express his opinion, to attain to 
anything like a respectable position in society, a Corean must marry. 
Not content with fining old bachelors, Plato would also deprive them 
"of all honour from juniors" and all obedience, and the right to 
chastise any one at all. At the risk of going on record as a coward 
and a bad citizen, the on-looker is to take sides against the old 
bachelor, whatever the quarrel — in a philosopher and statesman 
rather an extreme expression of resentment, 2 is it not? 

Celibacy is an anomaly ; but so is courtship, at least a courtship 
indefinite or dragged out. In the Islands of Torres Straits when a 
youth had been with a girl and had returned to his club-house, he 
was jeered at by the members and asked when the marriage was to 
occur. In illustration of our own feeling that a couple in love ought 
to get married I can not do better than refer to those inimitable 
scenes in "The Lost Tribes," where matrimony is urged upon 
Jamesy Casey and Onny Donovan by Father Roche. Speaking of 
the attachment between Jamesy and Onny, the priest's informant 
has added deprecatingly that it may not amount to very much. 
"Much or little, "rejoins Father Roche, "the sooner they 're married 
the better ... we'll lay it before the two of them what it is they 
have to do." 

But even within the regular bounds of marriage there are two 
more or less inevitably anomalous positions, that of the betrothed, 
that of the widowed ; and many of the taboos upon fiances, or upon 
widows and widowers, are the outcome, I venture to suggest, of the 

2 A resentment Plato, of course, rationalized, just as our pioneers in New 
England and in the West have justified the fines or taxes imposed upon their 
celibates. 
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disquietude caused by anomaly. Under a contract either not yet 
fulfilled or lapsing, associated closely with another person and yet 
not completely, the betrothed or the widowed is disconcerting com- 
pany, and so he or, more particularly, she 3 is marked off from others 
by the usual social contrivances for segregation, by dress or diet, 
by manners, separate quarters, by formal exclusion from social 
gatherings. 

In addition to the ceremonial segregation of the betrothed or 
widowed we show our aversion to them in ways less sympathetic, in 
covert temper or in outbursts of passion. It is a bore, we grumble, 
to have engaged people around. Nor are the bereaved considered 
cheerful company. Their soul, say the Hupa Indians, is in a bad 
condition. Like other mourners, only in greater degree, the widowed 
are expected to suffer discomforts and make themselves ceremonially 
miserable. Any premature attempt to return to a normal life re- 
ceives castigation. Were an Arunta widow to engage in any every- 
day matter, hunting for yams, for example, within a short time of 
her husband's death, and were she caught at it by her brother-in- 
law, she ran the risk of being speared. There is a story of how a 
Nishinam widow of California, going out to gather clover before the 
time allowed, was killed by her brother-in-law urged on by her 
father-in-law. But even conformist widows may be harshly treated. 
The Tolkotin widow of the Northwest Coast, for example, has to 
take orders from all the women and even the children of the village. 
"While she weeds out her husband 's grave with her bare fingers his 
relatives stand over and beat her. Consider, too, the lot of the 
Hindu widow. Ever unwelcome, ill omened, she is a mere house- 
hold drudge, a despised and hateful personage. 

As a rule the widower is in all particulars better off than the 
widow, but among the Papuans of Issoudan in New Guinea his lot 
of distress is unsurpassed. As soon as his wife dies, he is abused 
and beaten by her relatives, his house is pillaged, his gardens spoiled. 
He is forbidden to show himself in public, to traverse the village, to 
walk in the roads or paths. He may have nothing to do with any- 
one. He is completely ignored. "The condition of a widower," 
Concludes the missionary narrator, "far from exciting pity or com- 
passion, only serves to render him the object of horror or fear." 
If Father Guis had realized that it was because the unfortunate 
Issoudan widower was to begin with an object of horror and fear 

3 One of numerous instances of restriction to one role or adhesion to it 
being more marked in women than in men. 
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that his position was made wretched, the hardheartedness of the 
Papuans would not have seemed so incredible. 

Women are secluded not only at betrothal or in widowhood. 
They are also secluded during pregnancy. And, I think, for an 
analogous reason. A pregnant woman is another anomaly. She is 
neither wife nor mother. She is, therefore, a disturbing factor to 
her mate and to her neighbors. They don't care to be intimate with 
her or to have her around. Their disinclination or embarrassment 
are masked, of course, under all kinds of reasons why it is well for 
her to lead a lonely or a quiet life. The argument that sexual inter- 
course during pregnancy is injurious to the unborn child is advanced 
in all grades of culture. Nor, for the sake of the child, must its 
expectant mother run the risks of breaking the taboos laid upon her 
mingling in general society would entail. Take the case of a M'ganda 
woman. She may not drink from the vessel a man has drunk from, 
nor touch garments he has worn. It is unfortunate for her to catch 
sight of wild animals or feeble children. Were she to laugh at a 
lame person, her child, it was thought, would be born lame. Under 
all these circumstances the Baganda deem it wise to keep a pregnant 
woman within an enclosure and to limit the right of access to her. 
Better for her, as we say, "not to be going anywhere, just now." 
And yet at times the welfare or comfort of the community is directly 
urged as reason for the segregation of a woman and at times the 
sense of disquietude she induces is quite directly expressed. Left 
at large, she may bring misfortune, it is felt, and all kinds of bad 
luck. She may keep the sick from convalescing, hunters from killing 
their game, fields or gardens from bearing. To make the other side 
lose a ball game, the Yuchi Indians hold that all that is necessary is 
to have a pregnant woman encircle the goal. 

Perhaps it would be more accurate to say of a pregnant woman 
not that she is an anomaly, but that she is in a merely temporarily 
anomalous position. But an unmarried woman who becomes preg- 
nant is herself an anomaly. And, like the old maid, she has been in 
many societies the subject of very harsh treatment — even of outcast- 
ing or death. The fact that unchastity before marriage is winked 
at in many communities providing pregnancy does not result is one 
indication that it is the anomaly 4 and not the mere violation of 
chastity that so greatly excites indignation. 

An analogous kind of indignation is sometimes visited on the 
mother of twins. Sometimes, to be sure, the birth of twins is taken 

* The practical consequences of the anomaly to the family of the girl, the 
lessening of her marketable value, the cost of bringing up her fatherless child, 
are, of course, factors in the feeling of outrage she arouses. 
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as proof of adultery, 5 but in some cases of the most drastic treat- 
ment this interpretation is not made. The killing of twins or of 
their mother or her social disgrace or ostracism may be explained, 
if explained at all, merely on the ground that the multiple birth is 
like birth among animals. Twins are not human, they are an anom- 
aly, and so their mother and they themselves suffer for the dismay 
they provoke. 

Not merely the treatment of the unmarried mother, but the 
whole history of illegitimacy, is an expression of the dismay and 
aversion caused by an anomaly. The illegitimate child is in an 
unclassified, anomalous position, and he is made to suffer for it. 
In the Elema district of New Guinea he is kept out of the secret 
society of Kovave. There was a time in China when he was not 
allowed to take the academic degrees. Among the Osage the child 
of parents not married ceremonially is not a "person." His parents 
have mated like animals. As a suitor he is highly negligible. No 
self-respecting family will accept him. When he is an old man 
he will not be honorably addressed as "good-man." Although the 
Todas are a polyandrous people and a people of very lax sex morals, 
legitimacy among them is strongly insisted upon. Unless the preg- 
nancy ceremonial called pursiltpimi and establishing juridical 
paternity has been performed, the child is disgraced for life. He 
belongs to no clan and he may never himself become the legal father 
of a child. Rivers, our authority on the Todas, does not describe for 
us the attitude of the expectant mother towards the pursiltpimi 
ceremonial. No doubt it would have been very difficult for him, a 
man, to have got at the feeling of a Toda woman on the subject; but 
I can not refrain from surmising that she has something in common 
with the European or American girl who, pregnant, insists upon 
marrying that, as she quite simply and sincerely puts it, her child 
may have a father. She wants her child to be like others, normal, 
classified, with a place in society. And it is, I again surmise, pri- 
marily for the same reason that in many primitive communities men 
are forced to marry girls pregnant by them. 

Other practises occur to us as open at least to similar interpre- 
tation. The rather discredited theory of the couvade as a means of 
establishing the fact of paternity becomes rehabilitated. The im- 
portance attaching to various forms of juridical paternity becomes 
less enigmatic. The levirate, in so far as it is the imputation of 

« But into collective disapprovals of adultery itself does not the dislike of 
anomalies enter, if only in a minor part? People are somewhat disturbed by 
having the associations they have made between two persons confused by an 
interloper; one role, too, is enough for one woman, sometimes even for one 
man. 
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offspring to a man dying childless, and the marriage of living per- 
sons to those dying celibate, both these customs 8 might also bear 
interpretation as due to dislike of the incompleted status, of the 
anomaly through a failure of consummation. Ceremonial consum- 
mation, however belated, is a comfort. 

Marriage with the dead is perhaps an act of consideration for 
the deceased, an establishment of his status. It is paralleled by the 
despatching of property or persons to guarantee his position in the 
Other World. But property is destroyed at funerals and persons 
immolated merely because, belonging to the deceased, they partake 
too much of him to be kept by the living. Their character of ano- 
mality would be intolerable. When such things or persons are kept, 
they are set apart for a period, at any rate, and not appropriated. 
Then other funerary or mourning rites besides destruction and immo- 
lation or disuse or segregation express aversion to the anomalies 
created by death. Consider, not the survivors, but the ghosts them- 
selves. Detached from the living and yet lingering about their old 
haunts, possessed of the same feelings and interests they had in life 
it is believed, and yet thwarted in expressing them, of all creatures 
ghosts, I take it, are the most anomalous and therefore the most 
disturbing and the most apprehended. Hence, as we might expect, 
ghostly company is never welcome. Haunting by ghosts is dreaded 
and ghosts are generally urged to seek a new habitat and take up 
their new status as quickly as possible. Nor is the pressure upon 
them confined to verbal suggestion or even to bribes. They are 
physically restrained, i. e., the corpse they cling to is mutilated or 
tied or staked down, and they themselves are hoodwinked or brow- 
beaten or terrorized. 

Given the premises of primitive mourners, their conduct to the 
dead shows great cruelty. Their precautions against ghost-walking 
are meanly ingenious, their exorcisms brutal, their ways of disown- 
ing the clinging spirit are utterly heartless. But as we no longer 
believe, outside of limited circles, in lingering ghosts, the ethics of 
mourning, in so far at least as they relate to the dead, are of no 
moment. The ghost anomaly no longer concerns us. Other anom- 
alies, however, are still with us, the anomalies of sex, of conju- 
gality and of celibacy, of parentage; and "unsexed" men or women, 
divorces, illegitimates, all still suffer in varying degree at our hands. 

And quite properly, too, from time to time we are heard declar- 
ing, either they do not play the game at all or they or theirs have 
broken its rules. But supposing the game is changing, supposing 
the rules of society in question are based on an aversion of the 

6 Undergoing initiation rites late in life is an analogous practise. 
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primitive mind many of us might find impossible to justify, a mere 
pet aversion, what then? Impossible not only to justify, but in 
many cases impossible to feel, what then? To make others suffer 
far an unjustifiable aversion, to make them suffer for an aversion 
no longer even felt, that, it may be, is as valid a definition of wanton 
cruelty as we can make. 

Elsie Clews Parsons. 
New York City. 
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Le Probleme Mondial. Studies in International Politics. Alberto 

Torres. Rio de Janiero. 1913. Pp. 212. 

Here are ten essays on war and peace which deserve attention. South 
Americans have long been famous for their researches in the field of 
international law, and Torres continues the traditions. He has written 
a book which would have been impossible in any European land. It is the 
work of a man who stands far from the chancelleries and free from their 
traditions and bad habits. It is a vision in long perspective; and, like all 
such visions, its background is huge — a sizable slice of the universe, in 
fact. Torres here attempts to interpret war and peace in the light of our 
whole range of knowledge about mankind and mankind's history. For 
instance, he attacks the old question : " Is war a primitive state of human 
nature, and does the struggle for existence (survival of the fittest) underlie 
all social life and determine social organization ? " And he turns for evi- 
dence to anthropology. The results are, to put it mildly, startling. Torres 
concludes that the notion of a primordial helium, omnium contra omnes 
is sheer fancy, a poetic perversion either of Darwinism or else of con- 
ditions which exist in our own day as a result of politics. Primitive people, 
he finds, are not bellicose. They do not wage war, except in those rare 
cases when drought brings famine or a pestilence drives them from their 
home region and forces them to invade the lands of other tribes. How, 
then, does war arise? Generally through upper-class politics. Priest, 
king, and rich man, working insidiously in many ways, gradually build up 
the notion that the small tribal group has rights over against other 
groups; that it can persist and prosper only by enforcing these rights; 
and that it can enforce them only by an appeal to force. 

" The philosophy of those who govern is not idealistic. It is not even 
realistic," says the author. " It is merely a conventional philosophy. 
Government ... is carried on by average ideas." By this last phrase, 
the author seems to mean no genuine ideas at all. An " average idea " is 
one which the ruler reaches by some simple process of striking an arith- 
metical middle between real ideas. In short, it is a blend of irrational 
compromises and pure fictions of a popular sort. It is exemplified by 
such notions as "race purity," "race superiority," "the high destiny of 
the race," and so on. The worst of all these is the notion of war. It is 



